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SELICTING ACADEVIC EDUCATION MATERIAL* 


Samuel Goldberg, Fh. D. 


Consultant, Osborne Association 


Notable progress has been 
made both in the basi¢ philoso- 
phv and actual. progress of cor- 
yveectional education during the 
12st two decades. It.was less 
tran twenty vears ago, following 
a ration-wide survey of pris- 
ont, that Austin WacCormick re- 
in nis historic text, 

vezation of Adult Prisoners’ 
that there was not singis 
eomplete and w-il-roundec educa- 
tioral program.,..ein all of ure 
or;sons of the country." Cy 
15"7, however, the situation had 
alrsacy improved markedly and 
M:. MacCormick in an address on 
the thon existent status of penal 
eavcation commented that a "no- 
tahly high level" head been reached 
jin t2¢ educational programs of 
2 number cf institutions and 
chat others had taken steps "in 
t'.> airection of well-rounded 
p:ograms." Social education, in 
to academic and voca- 
tional education, was coming to 
bs recognized as a valid subject 
Yor ‘inclusion in correctional 
elutavion programs, Fen- 
Ca:l, writing in 1939, steted 
"perhaps the most signifi- 
cant features of recent develop- 
nents in correction education" 
‘cre the "increased emphasis on 
cringing the attitudes of: pris- 
Ohners and the attempts to make 
all education useful in assist- 


ing inmates to solve the prob- 
lems they will meet after re- 
lease." Thus, correctional edu- 
cation, starting as it did from 
very meagre and simple begin- 
nings, took onmomentum and moved 
ravidly inmany institutions not 
only towards the inclusion of 
comprehensive and organized suh.. 
ject matter in its program but 
also towards the increasing rev- 
ogn.tion of its rehabilitative 
character. More and more, 
recsional education has come to 
recognize that the ultimate sis:- 
nificance of its contribution v0 
the correctional process lies ia 
the degree to which it can dri 
vide inmates with knowle’.--, 
skills, and attitudes that w. 1". 
make it increasingly possi». 
for them to maintain themsel. 
successfully in society, fol. 
ing release, and less likely “cr 
them to be returned to confine- 
ment. 


When viewed in the light of 
contemporary opinion, it becomes 
evident that the effectiveness 
of acorrectional education 
gram is measured in terms of :,- 
acting objectives. Although it 
is equally apparent that tre 
utilization of appropriate ir-- 
structional materials--acadenic, 
vocational, and social edice- 
tional--is but one aspect of a 


* Extracts of remarks mede Monday, August 30, before the Correc- 
tional TAucation Association Convention of the 7@th Congress of 
Correstion, on the general subject, The.Ten Foot Shelf Project: 
InstriSional Materials for Correctidizal institutions. 


correctional education program, 
there is no gainsaying that it 
constitutes nevertheless a highly 
important part of such @ program. 
The present remarks are intended 
to acquaint youwith some of the 
preliminary thinking that your 
Committee has done in formulat- 
ing basic principles conterning 
the -selection of appropriate 
academic instructional materials 


and to provide you with an op- | 


portunity to examine illustra- 
tive materials, which have thus 
far been accumulated.* 


The task of selecting ine 
structional materials in Engliss 
(Reading, Spelling, Lenguage 
Usage), Mathematics, General 
Science, and Social Studies, 
for use in correctional insti- 
tutions, is not a simple one. 


The heterogeneous character of. 


the population confined in cor- 
rectional institutions (in terms 
of intellectual level and prior 
-educational experiences) makes 
;t necessary to procure materials 
graded at various levels. A seg- 
meac of the innate population, 
ciassified as functionally il- 
literate because of inability to 
read comprehendingly at avproxi- 
mately a fourth grade level,ra- 
quizes instructional materials 
ch willhelp them to overcome 
t':ir illiteracy. . Inmates per- 
furming at varying levels above 
jlliteracy need suitable mater- 
121s whichwill serve to upgrade 
tioir levels of accomplishment 
and proficiency. 


* 


The indifferent attitude 
toward the learning situation of 
many men inconfinement makes it 
necessary to obtain highly stim- 
ulating and provocative instruc- 
tional materials. Not only are 
some inmates indifferent towards 
efforts made to instruct them, 
bat there are many actively an- 
tagonistic towards all activi- 
ties inthe correctional process 
becauseof hostilities engendered 
as @ result cf being incarcer- 
ated, Instructional materials 
in themselves may not prove suf- 
ficient to meet the resistances 
of some inmates, but intrinsi- 
cal: y motivating materials can 
go « far way toward creating in- 
terest and desire for accomplish- 
ment, 


Although it is possible to 
establish slightly different 
criteria for materials intended 
for various grade levels, there 
are anumber of basically impcr. 
tant considerations which aro 
applicable to materials at al. 
leveis. These appear to de 
pecially valid for the grdup ar 
individuals with whom we are 
presently concerned, 


The first of these consid-- 
erat.ons pertains to content. 
It hardly needs to be stipulatac 
that the content of selected 
materials should be appealing 
to adults. Materials should b: 
mear.ingful, realistic and con- 
crete in presentation. is 
equally true of all subject areas 


This extract of the remarks does not include consideration of 
any of the illustrative material which was presented. 


A pre- 


liminary report to the field on this material is currently be- 
ing prepared by the Committee and should be distributed at 
about the sare time this article appears in print. 
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included within 


the academic 
education program, Because of 
the special needs of men in cor- 
rectional institutions, it is 
necessary to avoid selection of 
materials which contain an over- 
dose of preaching and moralizing 
on certain types of issues. 
Whenever available, materials 
expressly written .for adults 
will be selected. In subject 
arcas,where appropriate commer- 
cial publications prepared for 
adults are unavailable, it will 
be necessary to select from ex- 
isting materials those of great- 
est likely interest and appeal. 


The second consideration 
relates to the style of presen- 
tavion. Simplicity of style, 
j.e. choice of vocabulary, sen- 
Servce structure, directness of 
expression, etc., is always de- 
sirable in instructional mater- 
ia's. It is especially impor- 
teit in materials selected for 
inclusion in the Ten Foot Shelf 
Troject. It ismore than likely 
men in confinement would 
ree ct most unfavorably to ma- 
t:rials written in a ponderous 
manner and characterized by ci- 


eressions and unnecessary ela- 
borations of numerous points. 
Qn sne other hand, a style of: 


resentetion, which is 
Girect, has’ the 
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Simpiec 
e greatest 
likelihood of winning end hold- 
ing interest. 

A third consideration con- 
cerns the format of materials. 
The plan is to select richly-ii- 
lustrated materials with a gen- 
eraily appsaling format, whenever 
other chveractoristics of such 
materials are equally acceptable. 
Berause men in confinement are 
surrcunced with a good deal of 
ro‘:tine, much that is unattrac- 


tive, and a considerable amount - 


of monotony in their daily lives, 
there is aspecial value in pro- 


Curing attractive instructional 
materials, 


There remains ea final cri- 
terion, the teachability of the 
materials. Of necessity, many 
correctional institutions use 
inmate instructors in the aca- 
demic education program. Admit- 
tedly, some of these instructors 
are qualified to do a creditable 
job. Others, however, represent 
the dest choices from the avail- 
abie inmate population and are 
selected only because special 
factors limit the possibility cf 
procurement of trained and bet- 
ter qualified instructor persor- 
nei. In recosnition, then, 
the special instructor problena 
which exists in many correction- 
al institutions it is important 
to select instructional materi- 
als, when available, which Go 
not require excessive teachire 
skill, but which can readily te 
communicated to the group beins 
taught. This is a aqifficiit 
criterion to meet. Its appi-- 
cation, however, will make i% 
necesSary, at times, to chocse 
certain types of materials which 
perhaps do not meet the highcst 
selective criteria, as weli a3 
do other publications. 


Thus far, the problem cf 
the instructoi has been raised, 
tangentially, in the consider>- 
tion of princitles governing the 
selection of materia:s. However. 
the role ofinstructor personnel 
in any educational program is of 
paramount importance. 1t has 
been the experience of many su- 
pervisors that good teachers,i.n 
their performance, can trenc- 
cend the limitations imposed by 
inferior materials wrereés poor 
teachers often turn in a medio- 
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cre performance, even when given 
good materials with which to 
work. In view of the recognized 
importance of instructor per- 
sonnel,it would not be amiss to 
call attention to some aspects 
of teacher training programs. 


Many civilian systems of 
education have recognized the 
values inherent in the fairly 
continuous in-service training 
of teachers as 4 means of keep- 


ing them alert, well-informed 


and interestedin the performance 
of ahighlevel job. In the Army 
training programs, i.e. literacy 
és well as others, it was simi- 
iarly found that a considerable 
contribution could be made to 
the effectiveness of the activ- 
ity by appropriate pre-service 
ani in-service training of in- 
s*ructor personnel. This was 
trues, even in situations where, 


of the unavailability of 


mc: with prior civilian teaching 
experience, instructors were 
s-isceted on the basis of such 

actors as personality, interest 
i:y tne work, and general intel- 
le:tual capacity. In view of 
the special problems relating to 
the procurement of instructors 
in many correctional institu- 
tions, alluded to previously, 
it seems especially necessary 
Directors of Education to 
eive.thought to the development 
of suitable pre-service and in- 
service training of their in- 
etors. Pre-service training 
ox teachers, to acquaint them 
wit.. such matters as the learn- 
ing characteristics of the group 
asSigned to them, practical me- 
thods of motivation and teach- 
ing,the construction and use of 


visual aids,and effective means: 


of evaluating accomplishment, 
can help immeasurably in orien- 
ting them properly. In-service 


training of instructors can pro- 
vide them with opportunities for 
learning of their limitations 

and corrective procedures, for 
assessing the comparative ad- 
vantages of different teaching 
methods, and for acquiring con- 
tinuous awareness of the needs 


of the men and the program. Be- 


Cause the classroom performance 
of instructors is such a vital 
factor in determining the suc- 
cess of the correctional educa- 
tion program, too much time and 
thought cannot be given to the 
development of suitable indoc- 
trination programs for instruc- 
tors. 


Before closing these re- 
marks, a few words’ should bo 
said on the role of the correc-~ 
tional education program, in 
general, and social education, 
in particular. Earlier in this 


~ presentation, it was indicated 


that the rehabilitative charac- 
ter of . the correctional educa- 
tion program constituted a sig- 
nificant part of its contribu- 
tion to the correctional process. 
Along with other phases of ths 
correctional process, such as 
classification, related counse- 
ling, and supervisory procedures 
in the institution, the correc: 
tional education program seek: 
to provide the inmate with know . 
ledge, skills, and attitudes, 
which will result in his suc- 
cessful adjustment in society. 
subsecuent to release from con 
finement. It is recognized tha’ 
very often, of course, the suc- 
cess of aman'ts adaptation to 
Society, following a period ol 
confinement, is due not only to 
influences which have been ef~ 
fected in the correctional pro- 
cess but also to accommodations 
made in the social set-up to 
facilitate his satisfactory adc- 
justment. 


The entire correctional 
education progam has undeniable 
rehabilitative value in provid- 
ing for the constructive utili- 
zation of inmate time, in pre- 
venting the disorranization of 
personality, in stimulating and 
maintaining incentive and in- 
terest, and in developing useful 
academic and vocational skills. 
Toe social education phase of 
tne correctional education pro- 
gram helps to develop, more di- 
rectly, a comprehensive modifi- 
cation in the inmate's attitudes 
and also the effective means of 
to socicty's expecta- 
tions and demands, Since modi- 
“ications in attitudes ard feel- 
ines are brought about only 
tly throveh acquisition of 
fa ts and infoimation, the values 
to be derived from any social 
education program are anly part- 
iy reiated to the instructional 
m&-erials employed. Ir social 
ec ..cation prcegrams, svitably 
Seicetcd materials ar« impor- 
Sent, but the application of 
eoprovr:ate technicues and pro- 
c:.ures for effectueting changes 
ii. attitudes appear to be of 
e ral, if not greater, impor- 
t-ree. Recognition of this late 
principle explains the in- 
creasing use of group distis- 
and orientation réeetinss 
group therapy sessions as 

of the correctional pro- 

In social education 
es, in the @¢iscussion of 
nai, social, end economic 
a 


ample opportunities to express 
their feelings, their ambiva- 
lences and their aggressions as 
part of the regular discussion 
and interplay of personal rela- 
tionships which occur. It is 
only in a working through of 
their personal feclings and con- 
flicts, aswell as confusions on 
many social and economic issues, 
at the hands of an understanding 
leader oriented in group discus- 
sion and group therapy methods, 
that inmates will evolve to an 
acceptance of more wholesome 
and desirable feelings and at- 
titudes. Time does not permit a 
fursher elaboration of the basic 
cli.sical principles which shoul¢ 
be spplied in social education 
classes, if the comprehensive 
objectives of that program a::s 
truly to be achieved. This m-y 
well serve as the subject of a 
future discussion. For the 
present, it is significant *t« 
emprasize simply the impeortan--: 
of the spsciaiized character cr 
methods which are appropriase 
in social education classes ir 
adcition to the task of procur- 
ing adequete social educatic: 
instructional materials. 


From these introductory 7e- 
marks, it is anparent thet yorr 
Comittee on tre Ten Foot She-.* 
Fro,ect has embarked on a Cc: 
ficult and extensive 
ing. It will need your contin-., 
uous support and assistance. 


A CORRECTIONAL IDUCATION PROGRAM 


DESIGNED TO DO THE JOB - WHAT DOES IT INVOLVE? 


FROM THE STANDFOINT OF THE EDUCATOR* 


Benjamin Frank, Ph. D. 


Federal Bureau of Frisons 


We in Correctional 
tion have some slight advantage 
over some of our:colléagues en- 
gaged in other fields of educa- 
sional endeavor. We are not 
called upon to align ourselves 
with any particular school of 
edreational philosophy or to 
pivtern our program after any 
one of the several creeds or 
now current in education. 
We need not identify ourselves 
with the Frogressives or the 
Essentialists or the Schclastics 
of present day education. The 
toour probiems of cur- 
riculum construction need not 
ecntorm to any one formula. Our 
rocds are such that we must bor- 
row from all. 


And yet Correctional Fduca- 
tion is not witnout its philo- 


eephy because we can not mini-. 


nize the importance of a philo- 
sophy of education in the ad- 
We 
ist be keenly eware of the 
scuting in which our educational 
pr vgram must be adaministeredc, 
anc the limitations which this 
sc*ting imposes upon it. We must 
know the sources ffom wnich we 


* 


draw our materials, our methods 
and our inspiration. And final- 
ly, we must be able to state 
clearly and convincingly the 
purposes of our program and the 
objectives we hope to accomplish 
These three elements make up tre 
fremework of any philosophy c* 
education and serve as the dasic 
structure of any kind of an ed- 
ucational program. 


A program of Correctional 
Fducation is characterized first 
by its locale, its setting, which 
is the penal institution, I¢e- 
ally, the entire prcesgram in such 
an institution is one in whi: 
everything done for and with t1.e 
individual is pointed towards 
the day of his return to %% 
community, This goal afforc: 
the strorzest motivation on 
part of the prisoner for lis 
participation ina positive 
gram of treatment and trainings. 
While keeping this as the ite:]. 
objective, those most concern: 
with education and training a4 
other treatment processes, 
themselves with the 
of trying to reconcile tne prisn- 
ciple of treatment with tiie 


Read at a symposium for the Correctional Education Association 


at the 78th Congress of Correction, at Boston, Mass., Sept, 2. 
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punitive aspect of institutional 
life. 


The complicated leeal ma- 
chinery which administers our 
criminal justice is undoubtedly 
responsible for much of this 
conflict. But a good deal of 
the frustrations and agood deal 
of the inadequacies of the var- 
ious treatment programs are more 
often due to the unquestioned 
acceptance of inherited insti- 
tutional routines and procedures 
end to a lack of some clear 
thinking on what constitutcs 
the basic needs of security and 
custocvy and what constitutes 
more administrative expediency. 


Ths practicability of any 
of a treatment progran, 
whether it 2s proposed by the 


librarian, must be measured 
terns of the essential fit- 
ness of the content and the pur- 
2ose of the program anc not in 
te-rins oF some long established 
.stitutional practice. ‘The 
upon which our entire 
veciuent program is based is 
imrlied in the proper eininis- 
vcetion and in the skiliful vse 
of vine Classification Cemnittee 
“--hnique. Since the effzective- 
of this technijZue involves 
total coordination of eil 
sovviecs in tne institution, 
provlem cf education is a 
Dlem of total administration. 
point of view, the 
inwtitutional programas a whole, 
anc the educational program ia 
pa: ticular, must be evaluated in 
terms of its intrinsic worth as 
a contribution to the institu- 
tional life, to what sone have 
the “climate of she in- 
Stitution," ant its effect upon 
the priscner's outlook, his fu- 


aurist or  psycholorist, or 


ture employability, and his ca- 
pacity to become economically 
and socially self-sustaining. 


To develop an educational 
program best adapted to. the 
unique setting in which we must 
work, Correctional Education 
must look to the field of adult 
education for its methods, its 
materials, and to some extent 
for its experience. Correction- 
al Education today does in fact 
derive much or its methodology 
and materials from adult educa-: 
tion which in itself is composed 
of a wide diversity of groups 
and forms. It ranges from Amer- 
icenization classes fornew cit- 
to University Extension 
clesses; from Community Forums 
to sonsumer educetion and worker 
education conducted by 
union origanizations. 


The.cbjectives 
of adult education, partis 
in this country, are as vérl:2 
as the groups and institutions 
participating in this mavemeic. 
For that reason, petvhaps. mv" 
of the outstanding leaders i.. 
adult education have resistea 
attempts to formalize a national 
program or to delimit its sec re. 
They believe that adult educe- 
tion consisting’as it does 
so many diverse forms rzeecs * 
be alert to a wide range of in-- 
tivations, personal and social. 


Unlike mos* adult edticaticon 
movements in other counutriss, 
the American movement which 
really dates back to the New 
England town meeting, the i;- 
ceum, the chautaugua, hes 
unified philosophy tasic to the 
@ims anda objectives of the adi- 
verse forms of adult ed@:ation. 
Despite this fact, there ars 
discernible two funtemental 


purposes underlying the educa- 
tional programs of all aduit 
groups. These are individual 
growth and social control or 
social improvement. Although 
adults, either individually or 
groups, may participate in edu- 
cational programs for purposes 
orf personal development, they do 
so for the most part ina set- 
ting that implies social goals. 
The essence of educational me- 
thod at the adult level is that 
the approach to the adult is 
via the route of situations, 
not subjects. Ina formulated, 
conventional plan of education, 
the student is required to ad- 
just himself to an establisned 
curriculum; in adult education 
the curriculum needs to te built 
around the individual's needs 
aii interests and around his 
specific life situations in his 
work, family life and ccmmunity 
lite which cail for adjustments. 
It .is necessary, therefore, for 
each type of adult education to 
formulate its own obdjectives 
eni its content in terms of its 
can group and situation. 


In actual practice, Correc- 
tional Fducation has been guided 
by a number of quite specific 
ohiectives: To remove illiter- 
wnich often represents a 
siveble problem in itsslf; to 
mrovid? opportunities for the 
improvement of general educa- 
tional levels and to strengthen 
w-:knesses in what are considered 
fundamental tcecl subjects; 
to satisfy certain educational 
in*erests in non-vocational or 
Seiui-vocational subjects; to 
furnish opportunities for in- 
formal group activities such as 
forums, discussion grovuns, music 
groups, inmate publicaticns. And 
finally to provide opportunities 
for organized vocaticnal and 


trade training in trade shops, 
maintenance shops and industries. 


Recently, however, the im- 
portance of the relat*>* ship 
between the inmate's ide.i-, his 
concepts and attitudes wards 
society and his crimina::cy has 
become increasingly emphe sized. 
Many inmates come into ’!te in- 
stitution having gone thi-ugh a 
process of maturation in'o9 pat- 
terns of criminality. Th:y have 
known a lifetime of expe. ice 
in an environment which 3 
given them a warped and dist: 
ted viewpoint towards socia* 
institutions, their relationship 
to other groups and of the pur- 
pose and importance of govern- 
ment. Another phase of tne sar 
problem is the need for bridgin:' 
the gap between the years 4 Man 
spends in confinement and his 
eventual release to a free so- 
ciety. In our present socir.:. 
structure, changes in indust* 
and in the demands of ordina y 
living occur with such rapidiz’ 
as to make great demands wun. 
even strong, well adjusted pe..- 
sons to achieve a satisfactory 
balance. 


Ser 
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It may seem that all that 
has been said up to this poin» 
is overweighed in the divectic:. 
of theoretical consideratizns 
rather then concrete administra- 
tive problems of personnel, - 
nances, courses of study, sho 
organization, and other problens 


-Of day to day administration. 


But these are only the objectives 
evidences of the existence of 
concepts and ideals and are re-_~ 
ative, each in its own m:asure. 
to any particular situation. 
What is involved ina 
tional Education program designed 
to do the job from an *sminis- 
trative point of view is «n 


institutional situation: 


(1) in which established 
policies and procedures re- 
quire a positive program of 
education, 

(2) in which institutional 
schedules are so worked out 
as to make possible a wide 
participation in educational 
activities, 

(3) in which all work ex- 
periences and industrial and 
maintenance shops are ori- 
ented as far as possible in 
terus of training values, 

(4) in which all person- 
nel, by regulation, policy, 
and training, give guidance 
and actively encoura:e par- 
ticipation by inmates in an 
educational progran, 

(5) “in which educational 
personnel have equal stand- 
ing with other department 
heads in regards to salury 
levels, administrative and 
protessional status, anda 
sitvetion, 

(6: in which all educa- 
tionsl activities are given 
adequate consideration in 


the planning and establish- 
ment of budgets, finances, 
and appropriations. 


These are some of the basic 
tasks facing Correctional Edu- 
cation today. To a large extent, 
the difficulties and probiems of 
applying sound educational me- 
tnods to an institutional situ- 
ation are inherent in the para- 
doxes and dilemmas of penal 
philosophy. So far, the search 
for the causes of crime has been 
futile; the rationale of punish- 
ment must yet be harmonized witn 
present knowledge of the dynanm-- 
ics of human behavior; and the 
sources Of a sciénce of penologr~ 
must yet be tapped. Yet in eacr 
one of these directions, a gorcé 
deal of progress has been mada 
But before an educator in tis 
correctional field attempts to 
develop an institutional progrumr 
of education he must secure «rr. 
adequate background in the ph:.- 
losophy, literature and practics 
in the penal 7ield and must 
velop some concepts as to the 
place and function of the pen:. 
institution in modern society. 


» @ 
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A CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


DESIGNED TO DO THE JOB - WHAT DOws IT INVOLVE? 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF AN INSTITUTIONAL ADMINISTRATOR* 


Allen Cook, M. A. 


Superintendent 
California Vocational Institution 
Lancaster, California 


Three of the five members 
of this panel come from Cali- 
fornia, about as far away from 
Boston as it is possible to get 
and still remain in the U.S.A. 
We three ars, however, Cali- 
fornians by choice and not by 
birth. Only Governor Warren and 
@ handful of the State's citi- 
zeury are native-born Californ- 
ians and now there are tliose who 
would reauce that number by tak- 
ing the Governor away from us. 
“all, anyway, Governor Warren is 
uitense.y interested in the re- 
ribilitative work that is being 
agone in the prisons and he com- 
pletely revamped California's 
pr:son system soon after he took 
ofzice. What we three may say 
‘olay has been made possil.ie 
ause of the prison reforns 
that he brought about. . 


Sneaking from a personal 
sscandpoint, I am intensely in- 
trvested in the su>ject of this 
parel today. I was engaged in 
editcational work prior to going 
into the correctional field. I 


am a firm believer in the pos- 
sibilities of educational accon- 
plishments in a correctional 
institution if the program is 
applied vigorously and with the 
necessary adaptations. I do nct 
Share the beliefs of some peop:.c 
that academic education is all 
that counts. \When one sees 
mate after inmete enter his ir- 
stitution largely because ther 
didn't know how to make an no- 
est living he finally oecomes 
thoroughly imbued with the ide: 
that vocational competency shou": 
be one of the major objectives 
of today's school systems. Vo- 
cational and academic education 
are, in my opinion, supplemen: - 
ary to each other. Both shouic 
be given places of importance >" 
our modern institutional prograr:. 


Correctional education 


not be fundamentally differe:.: 
from education as given in or: 
public schools. True, our cor- 
rectionai education must usualiy 
start from behind the line cf 
scratch because we are, Liu 


* Read at a symposium for the Correctional Education Association 


at the 78th Congress otf 


Correction, at Boston, Mass., Sept. 2, 


1948 
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general, dealing with a lot of 
the public schools! failures. 
We have, on the other hand, a 
controlled situation in which we 
work that gives us a certain 
advantage over the public schools. 
Therefore, it seems to me that 
we should not look through the 
fence and assume that the grass 
Over there is greener. Itisn't. 


It has been my good fortune 
to have been employed in and 
help establish the policies of 
two brand new correctional in- 
stitutions. In one I was tie 
supervisor of education end of 
the other I am the suverinten- 
aent. Naturally, objectives of 
correctional education ned to be 
se‘ up in both cases. These 
have been fundamentelly brief 
bus capable 


wish to submit them for your 
ccnsideration and discussion 
today: 


1. Establish skills and work 
hedits designed to produce 
the necessities or life 
for the individual and 
his family. 

2. Build moral stamina to 
help the man live accord- 
ing to accepted social 
standards. 

3. Teach body care through 
healta, hygiene, recrea- 


tion, and physical educa- 


tion courses. 


4, Develop arts and skills 


for leisure time activities. 


5. Inculcate in the man an 
appreciation of the finer 
things in life. 


Correctional education, as 
such, is a relatively new fea- 
tuce in the total program of 
rehabilitation as praciiced by 
our various institutions. Real- 
ly, does it have a place there? 


of enlargement. I 


This question can best be an- 
swered by asking two others: 
(1) Are the educational objec- 
tives above much different from 
the objectives of the total pro- 
gram? and (2) what objectives 
would be added tothe above list 
by the various departments of 
an institution that —— the 
total program? 


Yes, education fits in the 
total program but not without 
presenting certain problems that 
must be solved at the same time. 
I have found these problems to 
be numerous and difficult. I 
feel, however, that only six of 
the more difficult ones should 
be presented today. We have made 
an attempt to solve these ans 
you may be interested in knowing 
what we have done. 


1. Securing the full -ce- 
operation of tne employee groun 
as a whole in carrying out the 
training program. 


The new, untrained employee, 
particularly in the custodi-:. 
department, often visualizes 
himself as a "tough guy" who as 


has the authority to 


1l 


someone else step around at iL..3; 
bidaing and like it. We he-: 
invited all of our employees wh> 
are interested, and most of 
are, to accept three or four cr 
our inmates as counselees. Th?7 
are invited to read and have the 
inmate's record interpreted ts 
them. With this understanding, 
the employee is better able 6s 
advise the inmate. The employes 
hold conferences with their 
counselees, and they become ac- 
quainted with them and their 
problems. They find out thit 
they are human like themselves, 
have similar problems, need au- 
vice, school, vocational train- 


ing, and that they are usually 
unacquainted with life and so- 
cial problems. The toughness 
disappears then, if any existed, 
and in its place there develops 
a sincere desire to help. This, 
then, is the point where the 
training program beginsto roll. 


2. Employment of competent 
instructors. 
Present ‘day institution 


salaries are too low to compete 
with outside employlment--educa- 
tional or commercial. Much cred- 
it must be given to those few 
capable persons wiiose zeal for 
service to their fellow-man so 
far outweighs their desire for 
pevsonal gein that they carry on 
anvway.e. In California we have 
aopcealed to our State Personnel 
Board to egualize the salaries 
cf our teachers. One raise has 
been forthcoming; another is 
unaer consideration. 


Se Allocation of an ade- 
quate budget to the educational 
progran, 


The costs of institutional 
food, clothing and care are ex- 
ceeiingly high but legislators 
readily see their “necessity. 
is not commonly mea- 
sured in terms of a full stomach 
or a warm body so it is much 
easier to neglect appropriations 
for it. 


4. Determining the educa- 
tional needs of the individual 
inmate. 


California now has two 
guidance centers or diagnostic 
clinics. Each inmate passes 


through one or the other of them 
and an admission summary is made 
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of the findings. This admission 
summary shows his educational 
accomplishments and deficiencies. 
The classification committees 
of the various institutions then 
work out with the inmate the 
training program that he needs 
most, insofar as the facilities 
will permit. 


5. Securing inmate inter- 
est in the educational program. 


Nothing is so inspiring es 
success. We pay special atten- 
tion to the issuing of diplomas 


ane certificates of proficiency. 


When an inmate gets a good job 
because of the skills that he 
learned with us, the word gets 
around and others wish to dupli- 
cate the feat. All employees 
are education-conscious and adc- 
vise the inmates of the oppor- 
tunities available for training. 


6. Placing the inmate 2n 
parole in the trade for whic:.we 
have trained him. 


Much institutional trainin? 
is wasted because of the lack or 
co-ordination of training end 
placement. We have tried t> 
solve this problem by giving ti> 
placement division an exac. 
analvsis of the inmate's tre!. 
training and his accomplishments 
therein. 


Every good research proce- 
dure checks its results in ons 
way or another to determine 521° 
degree of success or 
of the methods involved. 
tunately, there is no unit ef 
measurement by which one can 
positively test the results 2? 
any educational program--pubiic 
or institutional. Statistics of 


Va 
an institution will accurately 


reveal the number of admissions, 
the number of escapes, the per 
capita costs and such related 
information. But we can only 
speculate on how many parolees 
succeeded because of their in- 
stitutional training and how 
many violated parole because 
they did not receive the train- 
ing that they should have had. 
Conversely, those of us who have 
been in the rehabilitation field 
for some time can point out 
without fear of successful re- 
futation the tremendous losses 
that society would certainly 
have sustained from certain in- 
dividuals in our charge hed it 
not been for the training and 
treatment which they received 
while incarcerated. 


However that may be, we who 
are interested in correctional 
6ducation cannot sit smugly be- 
hind some intangibles and say, 


"Ycu cantt attack us because 
you can't prove anything.” No 
Joubt that theory has kept a lot 
cf people out of our institu- 
vw.ons all right but it doesn't 
aoply in this case. Institution 
Administrators must nave facts 
to go on and not intangibles. 


A good educational program 
ecsts money and lots of it. A 
poor educational program costs 
more than a good one because it 
is ‘mostly wasted. aducation 
raises the percapita cost of an 
iistitution which raises. the 
e’-brows of the legislators. If 
tn? institution administrator is 
gcing to secure adequate appro- 
priations for education from the 
future economy-minded legisla- 
tures, it is increasingly im- 
porvant that his educational 
personnel provide him with de- 
finite data as to the resuits 

chieved. This, my friends, 


leads me up to what I believe 
to be my most important sugges- 
tion of the day: Why cannot our 
Correctional Education Associa- 
tion raise the funds and sponsor 
a research project that will 
provide a measuring stick for 
correctional education? Unless 
this can be done, the very ex- 
istence of correctional educa- 
tion and of the association it- 
self will certainly be threatened 
by postwar economy drives that 
are even now becoming apparent. 
We cannot afford to be aslee) 
at this critical time. 


Let me make one other sug- 
gestion that I believe merits 
consideration and discussion 
today. As a nation we belies 
in education and its accomplish- 
ments. It is my opinion that 
public education, coupled with 
effective supervision, could re- 
habilitate a large proportic. 
of our younger offenders witho::: 
sending them to prison. My su 
gestion is to set up a progra:: 
probably under the county p~o- 
bation officsrs but carrying 
closer degree of supervision. 
to which the more hopeful cases 
could be assigned by the courts. 
The superviscry officers wou... 
have a lighter case load 4:' 
could see their charges dai... 
if necessary. The indivia=... 
under supervision would go to 
school, work, and engage ir r°~ 
creation and other activities 
under almost as close supervi- 
Sion as he would undergo in zr 
institut*on. He would, however, 
assume much greater 
responsibility than he woud 
have in an institution; he woul. 
largely support himself and h.c 
family if he had one; his daii;y 
life would more nearly approxi. 
mate real life situations; and 
the cost of the operation would 


be far below that of present day 
incarceration. Fducation prob- 
ably would bethe greatest single 
factor in such a prosram. It 
would be possible insome states 
to project some such plan from 
the institution itself as a 
parole preparation program. This 
would bridge the gap that now 
exists between incarceration and 
parole, I think that such a 
plan has possibilities. 


In conclusion, I wish to 
say that each educational pro- 


‘visors 


gram must be tailored to fit the 
institution for which it is in- 
tended. No single course of 
study or outline will apply 
generally. The administrators 
must clearly state their educa- 
tional objectives and the edu- 
cational supervisors must then 
draw from every available source 
to accomplish them. The super- 
need the assistance of 
this Association to compile and 
make available every known aid 
that can be’ located and adaptec. 


A CORRECTIONAL ZDUCATION PROGRAM 


DESIGN#D TO DO THE JOB - WHAT DOES IT INVOLVE? 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE LIBRARIAN* 


Herman K. Spector, M. A. 


Senior Librarian 
California State Prison 
San Quentin, California 


The prison library operated 
as an administrative ancillary 
t> the educational department 

‘as an independent cultural 
uit has a very definite and 
nurposeful place’ as an organic 
arm of the whole rehabilitative 
J. 


If the end purpose of re- 
formation can be agreed to mean 
the socialization of the pri- 
scner, then the place and value 
of the library is definitely 


fixed within the broad progres 
as outlined in the accepic. 
OBJECTIVES AND STANDARDS F<.’ 
LIBRARIES IN ADULT PRISONS At: 
REFORMATORIGS 


Progressively minded peu 
administrators do not avestirn 
the needs or the values cf nair- 
taining library service for 3. 
mates. There is, we believe, 
greater need to convince p:- 
fessionallv trained 
to enter the penal field with 


* Read at a symposium fcr the Correctional Education Associetion 
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the promise that they have nio- 
neer opportunities in doing a 
creative job with a tinge of 
social service work. 


By providing highly trained 
and experienced librarians, the 
penal authorities fortify their 
position in expanding their re- 
formatory principles to include 
the widely accepted American 

ractice of free public library 
services. It is the daily in- 
plementation of the clear cut 
purposes and objectives of the 
penal library that now confronts 
the trained librarian. Within 
a setting of some justifiable 
authoritarianism, a unique op- 
portunity for individualized and 
sov-ialized exneriences beset the 
prison librarian. 


If the formal educational 
program already absorbs the po- 
tential students in its variety 
of academic, vocational, and 
recreational courses of study, 
“hen the library must operate 
rorgllel with the existing units 
study. The supervisor of 
education who is privileged to 
envisage the whole educational 
} thus provides the li- 
bravian with the task of supple- 
necting, butvressing, and en- 
ri thing the curricula by cca- 
information on the 
latest data, by providing books 
in keeping with the status of 
tcc students, and by counselling 
w ch individual inmates regard- 
i... their special n2eds in ful- 
filling their assigned educa- 
tional tasks. 


The trained librarian usu- 
@lly has one or two specialties 
in addition to libraztianship 
proper. He can best utilize this 
fund of knowlvdge if he be con- 
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sidered a teacher and permitted 
to conduct one or two educational 
classes. Thus the bridge between 
librarian and teacher can be 
closed and consolidated for ul- 
timate gain. 


The centralization and uni- 
fication of all school records, 
including the library reading 
record of each inmate, will prove 
to be a rewarding achievement-- 
for the student, librarian and 
teacher. Closer followups of 
progress can be ‘made; time in 
interviewing can be saved; and 
more substantial results can 
accrue froma closer alliance 
between the librarian and the 
educator. 


The reading habits and tastes 
can be the more wholesomeiy 
realized when there are little 
and insignificant gaps left hbe- 
tween the large group ofmen wr. 
utilize the library and the pr~-- 
portionally smaller number of 
men who devote their major fre: 
time in completing their forma... 
scnooling. 


Despite ‘its ‘geographical 
isolation, the prison libravy 
can become a focal point of i- 
terest and worthwhileness to a... 
personnel, in-service traini:: 
memSers, official visitors, .2..° 
the public at large. 


Journalism and bookbinding. 
for example, can easily und ef- 
fectively become interwoven wi.” 
the vocational print shop, 
inmate newspaper, and the - 
ing classes. Assignments and 
laboratory work can be -arriod 
out in each of these projec us 
right within the library cffices. 


Inmates may receive profit- 


able and carry-over benefits in 
learning how to build up a per- 
sonal library, in being taught 
how to purchase magazines. and 
books economically; in being 
trained to repair, rebind, and 
maintain their own books ina 
good clean condition. Men can 
be encouraged to purchase from 
their earnings, appropriate books 
for their own 
build up a small collection which 
they can take home with them 
when released. 


The problem ofthe consumer, 
the problems of the ordinary free 
citizen, can be the more readily 
appreciated by prisoners when 
they are given the opportunity 
to have a share in suggesting 

muibus purchases and in learn- 
ine why certain books are not 
piaced on the library buying list. 


The essence of education is 
self-development forsocial liv- 
ing. Too frequently, adminis- 
trators overlook the potential 
good that a well trained inmate 
Library staff can do, not only 
ia performing its own specialized 
work but also in cementing and 
holding in solid formation the 
line of defense against idleness 
and lethargy which a well or- 
csanized and socially minded pri- 
son library can actually achieve. 


Independent of the school, 
the library should continue to 
inoks available to staff, teachers, 
assistants and students, 
the needed tools for study, re- 
ference and research: the daily 
and Sunday newspapers, the weekly 
and monthly magazines, the se- 
lected pamphlets, the appropriate 
oroadsides, posters, slides, re- 
cords, and the whole gamut of 
visual aids. 


studies and thus 
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Teachers and supervisors 
must also feel and recognize that 


the properly operated prison 
library is their laboratory-- 
their research office. Oppor- 


tunities and facilities must be 
provided for frequently scheduled 
meetings amongst teachers, stu- 
dents and librarian. 


In justification of its 
cost, the rehabilitative func- 
tions of the institution must be 
accounted in terms of wise and 
economical spending. The library 
as a central source of obtaining 
and making the varieties of in- 
structional materials available 
can help a great deal in sus- 
taining the maximum and optimum 
utilization of all educational 
resources, The integration of 
the elements of culture, formal 
education, recreation, and vo- 
cational opportunities is made 
the more realizable when ths 
librarian is given the freedom 
and privilege to conduct such 
programs as music appreciatior, 
open forums, inter- and intra~ 
mural debates, current events 
classes and motion picture pro- 
gram discussions. 


The prison librarian is in 
a unique position to guide ¢ 
vast number of individual ii- 
mates and to assist educations] 
groups in their plans of achiev=- 
ment. Usually the prison l:- 
brarian deals with 75% of the 
inmate body--a group which cer- 
tainly represents a considerable 
cross-section of the entire 
population. The school, mcr? 
properly, must confine its tasks 
and programs to amore restrict«d 
and limited group. In either 
case, the library must stard 
prepared to service the illi- 
terate, and the educated, the 


> 


inmates and the staff, the of- 
ficials and the public at large. 


The full and significant 
values of the prison library 
will be realized when the library 


and its personnel is permitted 
to mobilize its resources and 
services ror the benefit of the 
inmates, personnel, officials, 
and the public. 


A CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


DESIGNED TO DO JOB - WHAT IT INVOLVE? 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF TIES CHAPLAIN* 


Rev. Herbert E. Erway 


Chaplain 
Elmira Reformatory 
Hilnira, New York 


First, in all society, and 
now in correctional institutions, 
the work of education hes been 
taken over by professional edu- 
2ators, from the shoulders of 
12 clergy, and the clergy thus 
~-eed for their distinctive work. 
« fear, however, that even to- 
dav, in many institutions, the 
on’y teaching done is that ac- 
coimlished by the overburdened 
Cheplain. This has been occa- 

sned not so much for lack of 
vYasion as the lack of funds. It 
might be well if state legisla- 
tors could be informed that in- 
m:es of prisons are not cattle 
i be worked and then fed be- 
€ \dgingly but human beings with 
necds other than the physical 
bus none the less important. 
Taoy are not in prison to pay a 


* Read at a symposium for the Correctional Uducation Association 
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debt but to think and learn aad 
adjust until they can live «a: 
orderly social beings. Perha;”: 
the education of the legislat:. 
is the first step in the progran. 


Every individual is a me:- 
tal, physical, social and spiz:- 
itual being. His life may not 
be well rounded. He may be a 
glutton in one section of nis 
life and starved in another. =. 
ougit to be said of every pers’: 
in prison as it was said of t... 
boy Christ: "He grew in wisdou, 
and stature, and in favor with 
God and man." 


The Elmira Reformatory bc- 
gan its reform in 1876 with 2 
program built around the idea «.* 
the segregation and educaticn 


f 
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of the youthful offender. More 
recently new emphasis has been 
given to the idea that rehabili- 
tation must include the total 
man and gomuch farther than just 
formal or academic education. 


To provide formal education 
and vocational training it will 
take instructors and an adequate 
budget. At Elmira with 1350 men 
we have forty-three instructors 
and three supervisors and a 
director. Of these, fourteen 
are school teachers and twenty- 
nine are shop instructors. In 
addition to about twenty-five 
trades, there are classes in 
Crientation, Social Studies, 
Remedial, Commercial Studies, 
Commercial Art, and Regents or 
Academic, both Grade and High 
Scnool subjects. Correspondence 
Courses are at present being 
taken with New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, American 
Schools, Hills Business Univer- 
sity, International Correspon- 
4ence School, Radio Engineering 
institute and thirty have scho- 
larships under the Rosenkranz 
Foundation with the National 
Szhools of Los Angeles. Many 
each year receive diplomas for 
EighthGrade Regents,High School 
Regents and some for College 
“trance. Elmira was the first 
astitution to hald the recently 
inaugurated G.E.D. tests--High 
School Equivalency Tests. To 
Gate seventy-eight have taken 
2 tests and sixty-eight have 
1-veived their diplomas. Most 
oj the men receive instruction 
unser one or more phases of the 
elucational program. 


If there is one phase of 
the man's life that is neglected 
above another in prison, 
the training that effects his 


it is 
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social life. Most men are in 
prison directly or indirectly 
because of their social life. 
Of course there are moral back- 
grounds to crime but allmen are 
social beings. One wants to 
impress his girl friend or his 
associates; he wants to bea 
"Big Shot"; he wants a thrill; 
he has too muchtime or too much 
money or not enough; he lacks 
control or self-discipline; he 
is unethical, untrained in so- 
cial behavior. 


Little opportunity is of- 
fered in prisons for open, frank, 
Supervised discussion of life's 


problems. For seven years at 
Elmira a class ‘in Religious 
ithics, has been taught as a 
part of the formal education. 
The class is taught by one cr: 
the most competent teachers 


available; the method of preséu-: 
tation being the prerogative vf 
the educational department 
the subject matter taught ou°- 
lined by the Chaplain. Oppo7- 
tunity for free discussion is 
granted. Among the more tho: 
fifty lessons taught in thic 
class are those on: Moral law, 
the Ten Commandments, Christier 
marriage, Pre-marital sex-rele- 
tions, prostitution, venera 
diseases, habits, alcohol, nar 
cotics, marijuana, characte... 
courage, patience, self-contrs., 
honesty, health and 
the Sermon on the Mount, faith, 
religion, love, the Bible, the 
Church and God. 


Every cooperation must exist 
between the Educational and the 
Religious Departments. The Chap- 
lain will make recommendations 
to the educational director := 
cases deserving scholarships or 
in need of Correspondence Cour- 


ses. The educator will recipro- 
cate with the loaning of equip- 
ment for audio-visual aid in- 


, struction, and coonerate in the 


teaching of religious ethics. 
At Elmira the instructor of the 
Ethics Class also conducts a 
class of fifty men in the study 
of the New Testament one evening 
a week; this on his own time 
and furnishing his own transpor- 
tation. That “is -cooperation. 
The Chaplain at Elmira also con- 
ducts a similar class in the 
Study of the Old Testament. 
Believing that any study of the 
Bible is better than none, we 
provide four room-study ccurses 
in the Bible for tiose who can- 
nov enroll in one of the two 
evening classes. From twenty 
to fifty pass one or more of 
these courses each year and re- 


ana a certificate for the same. 


The Chaplain meets the in- 
mate often before other members 
of the institutional staff. 
‘arly he discovers the inmate's 
nesdis; he is often able to sell 
tae inmate to a fuil cooperation 
vith the educational program. 
Tae Chaplain will always welcome 
from the instructor the refer- 
rinz of any inmate suifering 
from emotiona upset or burdened 
with home or personal problems. 


The Chaplain will help edu- 
ate the parents and relatives 
~“ the benefits and requirements 
cc” parole as well es in ethical 
s.::indards for gooji living for 


we 


tuomselves. Then it has long 
beon my practice with the men 
ani their relatives to refer 
not to the “inmate™ and his 
"cell," but to the "student" 
aid "room." I shall be happy 


wnen this has become the custom 
in official circles. 
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‘standards of 


So, in conclusion, I would 
emphasize that with all that we 
may say about proper teaching 
techniques; high standards for 
teachers; curriculum standards}; 
salary; proper 
housing and equipment; and these 
are to name but a few of the 
expected requirements; and I 
would be out of place to discuss 
such matters as procedures, 
techniques, methods and materials 
when there is available so ex- 
cellent a handbook as "Remedial 
Teaching in Correctional Insti- 
tutions" edited by your own 
Price Chenault. Unless we also 
have personnel with the patience 
and sympathetic understanding, 
who can have discipline without 
the use of force, and who ca 
practice the Golden Rule even 
in prison; and unless we have 
hearty cooperation between ell 
phases of institutional life, 
we will continue to receive t'1 


‘twisted and one-sided lives fru 


the street and continue to ro- 
turn them to the street, scue 
more twisted, some less, son: 
differentiy, but still twiste: 
Our only right to continue to 
hold our jobs is that an in- 
creasing numder of our charg-s 
shall find through us a 
way, a new vision, a new coura::, 
a new character, in fact a@ neu. 
life. So only can we prove this 
prisons have a higher purpose 
than punishment or security. 


Doubtless it is the Chan- 
lain'ts task, if we are to mae 
any educational system work, 1c 
instill inthe minds of a'. 
personnel the idea as exvress :d 
by Sanford Bates as essenti»vl 
to the successful working of 9 
prison system: “We must never 
for one moment lose our faith in 
the ultimate worth and possibii- 
ity of redemption of ths human 
soul." 


THE JAMESBURG TRAINING PROGRAM 


John Moore, M.A. 
Director of Education 
Jamesburg State Home for Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


The State Home for Boys 
located at Jamesburg,New Jersey 
is one of twenty institutions 
operated by the State of New 
Jersey, supported by public 
funds, and administered by the 
Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, under Commissioner 
vcanford Bates. 


The State Home is a train- 
ing school for boys between the 
ages of 8 and 16 who have de- 
veloped negative traits and at- 
titudes which make it impractical 
for them to adjust in the con- 
munity without disciplinary 
training. 


It is an “open” institution. 
Commitment is through the courts, 
and may be for a period of "Clas- 
sification and Study"ora regu- 
lar commitment for an indeter- 
mirate period. In the former 
case the boy may be recalled by 

» Judge after a stay of ap- 
Jroximately 90 days. The re- 
yorts and recommendations from 
che institution's Classification 
Conmittee, dealing withthe boy's 
x.cetions during the classifi- 
ec. jon period will aid the Judge 
in deciding whether he shall be 
recalled or regularly committed. 


In the case of a regular 
commitment, progress and the time 


of parole are determined largely — 


by a "Daily Progress System." 


Tach instructor in the institu-— 
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tion, be he cottage father, work 
instructor or school teacher 
gives each boy under his direc- 
tion a daily mark in conduct 
and in work effort on a daily 
progress card. At the end of 
each month these cards are sent 
to the office where the daily 
marks are translated into a 
monthly rating, which goes on 
the face of the Daily Progres: 
Summary Envelope kept for eaci 


boy. 


A new boy automatically is 
placed in "C" Class under tii? 
Daily Progress Rating Systenu 
With average progress he can de 
promoted to "B" Class in fou> 
months and subsequently to “4° 
Class in four months. If h-« 
ratings are good he may be pro- 
moted after three months in each 
Class. Excellent ratings 
warrant promotions in twomonth: 
Fair ratings would hold a b-"' 
five months, Poor ratings wou’ 
make the outlook extremely que:- 
tionable. The average length of 
stay at present is 11 months. 


In addition to the above 
all new boys spend one month in 
the Reception Cottage duri:s 
which time .they go through e 
regular program of interviews, 
tests (tental, physicdi., ard 
scholastic), orientation tai’s 
and tours of the grounds and 
buildings. 


After the reception period 
each boy is placed in a program 
which has been planned by the 
Classification Committee. This 
program consists of a cottage 
assignment, a sehool assignment 
and a work assignment. Zach day 
is divided so that the boy at- 
tends school one half cay and 
works one half day. Work pro- 
grams are assigned on the basis 
of the boy's request and his 
aptitudes and abilities as de- 
termined from the preinstitu- 
tional report, the testing pro- 
gram and observation during the 
reception period. 


Wilson School at the 
State Yome for Bovs 
The overall aims and od- 
jectives of the school ovrogram 
fail into three general cate- 
gories; social, educational and 
vocational and may be briefly 

stated as follows: 


Since cultures 
f-om one locality to another 
oir aim shall be to develop 
wfinciples which will help the 
boy to make a self respecting 
adjustment in any ‘community. 


Social: vary 


We 
«ication is the sun total of 
@xperisnces. Our educa- 
tional aim shall be to determine 
each boy's educationallevel; to 
d:ovise a program for each boy 
wi.ch will help. end encourage 
in his educatioual effort, 
to the end that he may make the 
ercatest possible progress dur- 
ing his stay at Wilson School. 


believe that 


Vocational: To provide mechan- 
rninded boys opportunities 
-cf studying end practicing cle- 
ments and rudiments of a par- 
ticular trade in which his in- 
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terest lies. Boys in the age 
range of 15-17 years will uti- 
lize this training and skill in 
obtaining profitable employment, 
or admittance toa Vocational 
School. 


Within the framework of the 
general objectives there are 
five separate and distinct types 
of curriculum in operation and 
within these curricula there 
are many individual variations. 
The school aims to set up a 
program which will best fit the 


needs of the individual boy. 
The five types of program of-- 
fered are: 1. Academic, Grades 


1-11, 2. Manual Education, 3, Vo- 
Cational Education, 4. Co-op. 
S. Special Class. Special coac.: - 
ing in Reading, Spelling as! 
Arithmetic are available to any 
boy for whom it seems advisable. 


The Academic grades cover: 
the same subjects as the publi. 
schools and are attended wy 
boys who are at or near their 
proper age and grade level. 
boy who comes to Jamesburg fri. 
any elementary school in thc 
State and makes an honest effort 
should not find himself hanii- 
Capped when he returns to hi: 
former scnool. Above the eighii. 
grade the subject offerings a”. 
in tnree major fields: Matis - 
matics, HZnglish, and Social 
Studies. Classes are conduct: 
on a modified Dalton plan, ten 
units of work comprising a year's 
achievement. Much of the teacsn- 
ing is on an individual basis 
with provision for classro: 
discussions at least once een 
week. Visual and auditcry aics 
are employed wherever they aie 
effective. 


The Manual Education Unit 
is designed for boys with a lcw 


average intelligence who are 
not verbally inclined and who 
have experienced difficulty in 
maintaining the 
quired in the usual public school 
academic curriculun. 


_ The Manual Education De- 
partment occupies four shops or 
activity rooms with adjacent 
classrooms. Class units rotate 
periodically. There is a craft 
shop, metal shop, ceramics room 
and an art room. Each instruc- 
tor teaches an academic subject 
as well as an art or craft. 


Careful integration of the shop 


activity or craft work with the 
2zademic work provides a motive 
or stimulus for this type of boy. 


The Vocational Training 
Program is adapted to the needs 
of the boy who is approaching 
his sixteenth birthday and for 
whom Wilson School will be ter- 
minal education. Four shops are 
in opération: Woodworking, 
Orinting, Auto Shop, and Tai- 
loving. The Vocational program 
is on an all day basis, and the 
boys learn as much of the know- 
ledge and skills as their ability 
anc time in the institution will 
permit. In all of these shops 
ma-ntenance werk is utilized as 
- sortion of the training. 


The Co-op Porgram was es- 
csablished for boys of the-non- 
verbal type who have reached the 
-@nth grade level or beyond. 
T::s program is divided between 
re, ular academic classes and the 
Vo: ational Shops. The program is 
e:ploratory; a boy may try out 
in @ifferent vocational shops. 


Special Classes at Wilson 
School are composed of boys with 
inferior intelligence for whom 
hancwork of various kinds is 


standards re- 
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the recommendation. Many are 
former members of Binet Classes. 
This department is equipped with 
several looms; rug making and 
weaving are major activities. 
Work in Reading, Spelling, and 
Numbers is carried on to the 
limit of the boy"s ability. .. 


Wilson School is fortunate 
in having a very well equipped 
library presided over by a full 
time teacher-librarian. All 
Classes are assigned to regular 
library periods. 


A qualified Physical Edu- 
cation instructor conducts the 
program which includes regularly 
scheduled gym classes for all 
bovs. The sports program ir- 
cludes Junior, Javee, and Var- 
sity teams in basketball, base- 
ball and soccer. Any boy is 
eligible to compete for a place 
on these teams. The Javee area 
the Varsity teams compete w:*. 
teams from nearby High and Pri:- 
paratory Schools. Varsity lei~- 
ters may be earned by partici- 
pation in these sports. Thei- 
is also a program of inter- 
cottage sports. 


The swimming pool, conate«. 
by the Lions Clubsof New dersey . 
adjoins the school and is us-. 
in season for physical educati:’ « 
classes as well as in the cot- 
tage recreational program. 


Cottage Program 


Boys are housed accordins 
to the cottage plan, €5 to 4 
boys in each cottage. Boys are 
assigned to cottages cn tr? 
basis of age and size with ths 
exception of the food service 
units which are housed in two 
cottages as a matter of expedi- 
ency, and the Junior and Senior 


Honor Cottages for boys who have 
earned this privilege. In the 
two Honor Cottages a modified 
plan of self-government is in 
effect and is working very sat- 
isfactorily. 


Personnel required to oper- 
ate each cottage includes a House 
Mother and Father, an assistant 
Cottage Master and a Night-Watch- 
man, except that in the Honor 
Cottages only a House Mother 
and Father are required. 


The cottage recreational 
porgram includes movies and a 
cottage “show” in the school 
auditorium once a week. Special 
events are brought in from time 
to time. Tach cottage enters a 
veam, in season, in the baseball, 
basketball, and soccer leagues. 
Hobbies are encouraged in the 
cottages and are supervised by 
the cottage Father and Mother, 


Scouting is a major activ- 
ity supervised by a full time 
Scout Executive. All of the 
regular Scout activities are 
eurried on, including a summer 
camp at which each troop spends 
a week. 


The work of the Institution 
*s carried on primarilv by boys 
under the supervision of work 
instructors. Assignments fall 
under the general headings of 
Yerm, Maintenance, Bakery, Kit- 
ci2n, Diningroom, Laundry, douse- 
beys, and Grounds. Altogether 
th:re are 28 different specific 
work assignments. 


Medical facilities include 
a modern hospital presided over 
by a resident physician and a 
staff of nurses. The main wing 
is equipped as a thirty-bed 
ward. There are isolation rooms 
for contagious cases. The oper- 
ating room is completely equipped 
to care for major operations. 
The dental clinic and the eye 
clinic are staffed by avisiting 
dentist and avisiting occulist, 
both of whom are on regular 
schedules. The services of the 
entire hospital are available to 
State Home boys at no cost to 
the boy. Periodic check-ups are 
compulsorys 


Religious services and in- 
struction are held inthe chapel 
by chaplains of each religious 
faith. 


Each boy's progress is re- 
viewed every three months hv 
the classification committee ara 
at this time program changes 
may be recommended. Boys méey 
request job or cottage change sat 
any time. The boy appears be 
fore the committee at the time 
of the review and his requests 
are given consideration. At ths 
first review after he reaches 
"B" Class he will be given a 
"Goal" or the date on which hs 
may leave the institution, sub- 
ject to his progress and social 
acceptability at any time when 
his case is reviewed. Final 
responsibility for parole release 
rests in the hands of the Boara 
of Managers. 


ROSENKRANZ SCHOLARSHIPS 


“Our Experience at the California Institution for Men" 


E. E. Bauermeister, M.A. 


Supervisor of Prison Education 
California Institution:for Men. 
Chino, California - 


These few lines are. humbly 
dedicated to a ¢reat man who, 
through his sincere desire to 
help others, has rendered a 
valuable service to the inmates 
of the California Institution 
for Men. lire J. Ae ROSEenkKranz 
Saw the need for personal self 


advancement in the lives of our . 


inmates and accordingly made 
available to them three types 
of training. 


The Diesel correspondence 
course has been offered, free of 
charge, to those inmates who 
have the ability and the ex- 
pressed interest in this type 
of training. Many inmates have 
started and completed this course. 
Hach one that completes his 
course and receives a diploma 
earns a scholarship for another 
irmate. 
after we hac received the total 
number of free scholarships al- 
located to the California Insti- 
tution for Men. Some inmates 
have been paroled before con- 
pleting theircourse of training. 
The institutional policy regard- 
ing this particular situation 
has been approved by National 
Schools sotnat the inmate tekes 


his course with him on parole 
and finishes the training as a 
perolee. Many parolees heve 


finished their training in this 
manner. They, too, have earned 


This policy was set up - 
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a scholarship for another in- 
carcerated inmate, 


It is interesting to note 
that National Schools has never 
reyuested a parolee: to pay for 
the materials forwarded to him 
while he was on parole. We all 
have wondered how National 
Schools expected to be reim- 
bursed for the materials sent 
to prisoners and to parolees. 
This question can be answered 
by quoting one of the proverbs 
contained in the National Schoois 
course entitled "Personal Self 
Advancement through Service." 
This proverb reads, "To give of 
the things we possess to those 


less fortunate than ourselves 
is humane, but to give of our- 
Selves is divine." Mr. J. A. 


Rosenkranz, now deceased, foun- 
der of the Rosenkranz Foundation |. 
for inmate scholarships, will 
long be remembered by the men 
passing through this institution 
as an individual possessing a 
humane and divine philosophy of 
life. This has been his pay- 
ment. His son, Mr. L. J. Rosen- 
kranz, received a similar in- 
spiration from his mother end 
father. He is continuing to 
render a personal service to 
the men who are less fortunate 
then he, the men who are now 
incarcerated in our jails and 
prisons. 


a regular 


The Radio ccrrespondence 
course began as an elasorate 
affair. In addition tothe racio 
and television lesson meterintl, 
the innates received the regulsr 
radio kits tnat enabled them to 
super-hetrodyne 
radio. After one year of these 
kit donations we were advised 
that National Schools would con- 
tinue with the lesson material 
but the kits would be disccn- 
tinued for all new scholarships. 
In a personal conference with 
Mir. Le Je ROsenkriunz I was ine 
formed that ths National Sciools 
representative had visited 
Drisons and discovered that in 


. large number of priscns the 
were not peraitted to 
nave the kit material ine their 
6.18. In the lisht or thess 


‘recs Netional Schools decided 
‘disc ontinue kit donetions. 
AS the California Institution 
for Men the inmates were ver- 
mitted to use their kit mater- 
Llimates who received kits 
permitted to work their 
r-1°98 as a part of our handi- 

‘aft pregram. We are 
fur all lesson materials cven 
tnough the -ki donations have 
hbecn discontinued. 


The Personal Self Advaince- 

3.0% Course was first offered 
‘4 a correspondence activity. 
‘ater we realized that this 
activity had such tremendous 
pose. cilities in the social 
e cwth and develcpuent of our 
p-.soners that we requested Ns- 
cal Schools to send a teacher 
to personally teach the course 
au cur institution. This request 
was appreved end Mir. Le Mandel- 
Director of Tducation at 
Ne cional Schools,made ten trips 
to the California Institution 
for Men in order to teach a class 

of thirty-four inmates. Vr. 


Mantelbeum traveled over seven 
hundred miles in order to bring 
tuis course to our men. We were 
never asked to reinburse National 
Sciuools or Mr. Mandelbaum for 
any of this service. It was 
donated to our men as were the 
thirty diplomus thut were *pre- 
sented to the students at the 
close or the first class. It was 
the writer's pleasure to audit 
each lesson ot this course in 
hones that we might continue to 
carry on the same activity for 
future inmates. It meant thet 
I would have to do the teeching 
and would ask Netionel Schools 
to furnish the material. This 
Dian nas worked out 
and a second course of Personal 
self Advancement was 
for sixty-four students. Of this 
class fifty-eight diplomas 
granted by National Schools ic 
the men completing the activity. 


As Supervisor of Priscx 
sducation at the Celiforniae I:- 
stitution for Men, I saw many 
prisoners realign their think? 
ana actually begin to rormulai. 
constructive programs for them- 
selves. These men began to 
think about their readjustme:: 
to socicty, tneir personsl hac - 
its, vocational training, etc 
The human values presented 
this course were applied direc: 
to the viteation in which tne 
inmate found himself. <A resui% 
of this second course was a d¢~ 
sire to present this material t 
our medium security prisoners , 
Or Our new the mer 
just beginnirg their prison 
terms. It was felt that pre- 
senting this material 2t 
beginning of a prisoner's seér- 
tence should result in devtsce 
institutional adjustment. setter 
planning in terms of reicase an: 
ployment and a corresponding 


increase in our vocational train- 
ing. The first course for our 
medium prisoners is now in ses- 
sion. I firmly believe that we 
are reaching many men through 
this particular program. I wish 
to quote a statement handed in 
by one of the inmates as part 
of the written examination on 
the subject, "Constructive Ap- 
proach." 


"At the first of these 
lessons I had a hard time 
understanding a lot of the 
questions and remarks be- 


cause of such a ruff life 
I have led. But after 
reading these books’ and 
having our short talks I 


am beginning to sce things 
in a different light alto- 


gether. I know that this 
course is going to be good 


for me and play a big part 


in my future." 


this 
life 
only 
this 

the 
such 


Wien lesson material of 
course plays a part in the 
c* enyone, the results can 
bo. good. We can understand 
fact when we realize that’ 
muterial presented covers 
vopics as: 
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1. The Constructive Approach. . 


(Seeing ;thé good before 
the bad, ) 
2. Creative Vision. 


toward achieving that goal.) 

3. Challenge of Adversity. 
(Accepting our adverse 
conditions as a challenge 
instead of a defeat.) 

4. Success through Coopera- 
tion. (The value of work- 
ing together.) 

5S. Strength 
(Ambitions plus determina- 


tion and action lead to 


success.) 
6. Intelligent Self Reliance. 
(Seeking guidance and in- 


formation and then making 


our own decisions.) 

7. The Power of Service, 
(Values of serving others 
--Group centered insteed 
of self centered.) 


We, at the California *r.- 
stitution for Men, express cur 


humble gratitude for the sple: 
did worth-while service 
National Schools has 


and is rendering our prisoners. 


(Setting 
a goal and doing something 


of Character. 


TUE EDUCATIONAL FROGRAM IN UNITED STATES 


ARMY DISCIPT.INARY BARRACKS* 


The vocetional training of 
general prisoners confined in 
United States Army disciplinery 
barracks was formallv started 
under letter order instructions 
or the Secretary of Var dated 
December 4, 1914,subject: "School 
for Vocational Training of Gen- 
eral Frisoners." During the same 
vear orgenized academic school 


work became resular feature 


of the priscner'ts life in the 
disciplinary barracks. 


Regulations issued at that 
time for the conduct of the 
school contained provisions for 
the classification of ail pris- 
oners; keeping a card index 
record of all prisoners under 
instruction with record of pro- 
erees; gradine the work of each 
prisoner; and for a nermanent 
Rorrd of officers to meet once 
esch month totest men for quali- 
fications in eachof the courses. 


The underlving principle 
upon which the instruction in 
the vocational training school 
is dased is that the increase 
Oo. man's earning capacity is an 
increcse of kis power to resist 
the temptation tolive by crime. 


Tt is interesting to note 
that meny of the features which 
we think of as having come into 
use in the rast few years had 
their start at this time in the 


United States Army disciplinary 
barracks, 


The educational program now 
carried on in the United States 
Army disciplinary  Berracks.. is 
divided into two sections--vo- 
cational and academic. The 
program is under the supervision 
of the Supervisor of Vocational 
Education who is a member of the 
staff of each disciplinary bar- 
racks. Supervisory and instruc- 
tionel personnel are carefully 
selected on the basis of exper- 


“ienee in the specific fields of 


training involved and their abil- 
ity to impart this knowledge to 
others. 


The training programs are 
carefully planned and the hish- 
est standards maintained through 
constant supervision and ad- 
justment. 


Selection, assignment, and 
retention of the inmate in the 
course is carefully considered 
and based upon the contribution 
thet may be made to the read- 
justment or rehabilitation of 
the individual prisoner. 


reenized training programs 
are operated in all the United 
States disciplinary barracks to 
include the maximum number of 
prisoners eligible for both vo- 
cationa] and academic training. 


* Received through the courtesy end cooperation of Major General 
Fdward F, Witsell, the Adjutant General, Department of the Army. 
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The programs are organized 
in keeping with the idea that a 
tradesmants qualifications con- 
sist of the things he should 
know and the skills he should 
be able to perform. Basic manipu- 
lation skills are taught in the 
rade shops with devised train- 
ing jobs. Because maintenance 
shops are necessary for the 
maintenance and upkeep func- 
tions of the installation, re- 
gardless of the tyre of instal- 
lation, the fact that this work 
may become more than just another 
job has not been overlooked. The 
possibility of some vocational 
training has been found in each 
maintenance operation. The pro- 
gram offered is based ona di- 
versity of productive industry 
having vocational training value; 
ovganized and operated as near 
as possible in accordance with 
standards of outside industries; 
a complete agricultural profram, 
based on scientific principles 
o* modern agriculture;a variety 
9? special training projects to 
irplement industries and main- 
t-:onee work; and a diversity of 
cational schools and courses. 
ecevision is also made for in- 
i:uetion in subjects supple- 
mortal and related to vocational 
ticining, and. for individual 
covnseling. 


The following is a partial 
list of vocational training 
ccurses now offered in the dis- 
ciplinary barracks: 


Automotive maintenance 
Body and fender repair 
Furniture manufacturing 
Upholstering 

Laundry 

Baking and cooking 
Tailoring | 

Electric appliance repair 
Dry cleaning 


Farming and truck gar- 
dening 

Foultry and livestock 
breeding 

Machine shop 

Sign painting 
Sheetmetal work 
Blacksmithing 
Carpentry 

Flumbing 


In addition to these, stenogra- 
phy, office appliance repair, 
gas and electric welding, tool 
making, watch repair, forestry, 
and electric motor rewiring are 
offered. 


In order to provide some 
form of vocational education ard 
training for those prisoners 
unemployable or not suitable tv 
reason .of tempermental, emo 
tional, or physical handicaps 
for regular training, 4 progrr:. 
in the nature of light hand: - 
craft is carried on. fTraini::<; 
of this nature enables m-«-." 
prisoners upon release to e%.a 
@ living through the medium vu. 
small shop or home industry 
Training courses for a number: 
professions or professional aic 
positions in professions o7 
trades that might absorb si 
trained men are also offers 


Prisoners are assigned tc 
the vocational training course 
in accordance with the approved 
Clessificetion procedures for 
the United States disciplinary 
barracks and its branches. The 
Classification Committee makes 
a study of each prospective 
trainee for fitness for ths 
training from the standpoint of 
his education, aptitude, intel- 
ligence, physical fitness, enm- 
ployment possibilities, and in- 
tention to followthe trade upon 
release. The Classification Com- 


. Ke 
l. 
m. 
ne 
Oe. 
qe 
b. 
e. 
he 
le 
| 
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mittee also furnishes any voca- 
tional and educational counseling 
as may be indicated in the in- 
dividual case. 


Most prisoners entering the 
vocationel or training jobs are 
not equirped and need some prac- 
tice work in fundamental skill 
of the treining before being put 
at actual work. To meet this 
need, each shop has created an 
organized scheme of trainee pro- 
jects for introducing new mén.to 


tne simpler skills of the trade.. 


Tuese trainee projects are in- 
tended to give experience in the 
clementary skills of the trade 
and have been devised and rraded 
in their difficulty so as to 
formulate a series from simrler 
to more difficult tasks. These 
projects have a very aefinite 


piace in the vocational or trede. 


treining program and are used 
prirarilvy for introducing triinees 
to the simpler skills of the trade. 


Pecause men do not learn to. 


work at a trade by reading about 
it in a book or working on make- 
believe jobs, some type of pro- 
ductive construction or mainten- 
ence work is used as a vehicle 
for teaching a trede. The 

reinees work at practical work 
uniter conditions thev are going 
to meet when they leave the 
trcining progrem. 


The prisoners assigned to 
vocetional or trade training are 
reouired to attend evening school 
av least two evenings each week. 
They arc organized in groups and 
ziven instruction in shop arith- 
metic, blue print reading, shop 
theory, lay out, etc., in ac- 
cordance with the course unit 
as established in the course 
content. 
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Frisoners assigned to vo- 
cational trade training are re- 
quired to spend at least one- 
half day each week in the voca- 
tional building under instruc- 
tion in information specifically 
related to their shop work. This 
instructionis given by the fore- 


man instructor in each job and 
deals with topics of information 


relating to work conducted in 
the shop. It also includes 
units of work from the topic of 
job information; such as know- 
ledge of wages; working condi- 
tions and reguletions,where and 
how employment is usually se- 
cured; safety information; know- 
ledge of the care, use and kinds 
of hand tools and machinery 
used; knowledge of sources of 
Qualities and uses of material 
used; theory and principles; 
plans; estimates and qualifica- 
tions; scientific information 
necessary and desirable; and 
units of necessary drawing and 
plan reading. 


The training progrem is 
designed for individual treat- 
ment of each prisoner so far as 
shop and classroom instructicn 
is concerned. Some difficulty 
is encountered in conducting 
related classes but it is stiil 
neccessary to teach the material 
on an individual basis because 
of the staggered system of pris- 
oner assignment which hes been 
found unavoidable. 


An individual progress rec- 
ord is maintained on each as- 
siened prisoner. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the foreman in- 
structor to see that this record 
is kept current and graded in 
accordance with instructions. 
The Director of Training and 
Industry revicws each trainee's 


progress record card periodically 
in order that any mecessary ad- 
justment may be made when any 
unsatisfactory progress is shown, 


Whenever applicable Army 
publications are used in the 
training program. Textbooks, job 
instruction sheets and other 
necessary teaching aids are 
furnished by the vocational 
training department. As the 
success of the training plan 
depends to a great degree on the 
votention of the trainee in the 
course,no trainee is transferred 
except for good cause, such as 
unsatisfactory progress, bad work 
om conduct record, or for dis- 
ciplinary reasons. 


A continuous program of in- 
ssi uctor training is followed in 
to develop and maintain 
3.6 effectiveness of the instruc- 
and training staff. The 
i. sructional training program 

~ased on current local prob- 
coms and conforms to the doc- 
svines of vocational teaching, 


Because the attainment of 
-eracy of at least fourth 
“de level has been found to 

tiehly desirable, all pris- 
Oi .3 lacking this aualification 
e+ urged to attend classes in 
ve. :rentary subjects at least 
urtii so qualified or. until it 
1s definitely established that 
o.¢y cannot become so qualified. 
GC. 738 din the tooi subdicects 
+ilng, writing, arithmetic) 
ais offered in the first four 
vliementary school levels. Suite 
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able texts, prepared for adult 
Classes, are used effectively. 


As a general policy, the 
advanced general educational 
courses offered are selected to 
meet the individual needsof the 
prisoners enrolled. Each course 
contributes to the social ad- 
justment or apparent need for 
specific knowledge on the part 
of the individual prisoner. De- 
sire on the part of the prisoner 
to earn an elementary school 
diploma, graduation from high 
school, or units of college 
credit are satisfied whenever 
possibie. As part of the norme. 
classification procedure, eac 
prisoner is counselled with re-. 
spect to his educational pro- 
gram. A definite program id 
meet the needs is agreed on ar 
every possible opportunity i- 
provided for the prisoner °*. 
complete the course. (pportunii 
for individual study or atter’ 
ance at classes is made ava: 
able during free time of + 3 
prisoners. Enrollment is 
voluntary basis andclass schec 
ules do not conflict with wo: 
schedules or major recreation: 
functions. A qualified = 
instructor is sometimes used 
lieu of qualified military 
civilian personnel, when deen 
advisable by the Commandant. 


United States Armed Force* 
Institute materials and cours.3 
are offered in a wide vari=ty 
subjects that have proven oli: 
terest andvalue to the prisoner: 


=" 

| 


ger.os 


OUR JOURNAL RECTIVES A 
TERPETULL INVENTORY! * 


The CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCTATTON ‘has. the honor of 
having its official quarterly 
publication JOURNAL OF CORIREC- 
TIONAL EDUCATION indexed in the 


following: 


1. INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX=- This 


was begun in 1913; it indexes 
the monthiy cumulative articles 
of 200 periodicals 


covering 
science, economics, manazement, 


public administration, etc. 
2. READERS' GUIDE TO FERICDICAL 
LITERATURE - Begun in 1900 it 


now indexes 100 selected period- 
icals. Manyof these volumes are 
now bound, 

ARPREVIATED READERS' CUIDE 
TO FERIODICAL LITERATURE - Was 


bezin in 1935 to provide a per- 


indexing service for 
schools and small public libra- 
ries that find the unabridged 


“JID® beyond their means, 


These publications are primary 


rererence tools in all the li- 


bi aries of the world. Scholars, 


statesmen, and stu- 
consult these indexes to 
of.ain selected reading materi- 
s; on the subjects of their 
“ly and research. All of these 


u 
ssential reference tools enjoy 


holr coverage, accuracy, and 
vwhileness. The Secretary 
uhis Association will provide 


a separetse index of the contents 


cf tne first volume. Copies of 
this index will be made avail- 
able to all active members. 


world wide reputation for 


ACROSS THE DESF 


Dr. Alfred C. Schnurr, Assistant 
Professor, Miami University, in- 
forms us that his paper "Predic- 
tion in Probationand Parole” is 
to appear in the May issue of 
Focus. He also mentions that 
Weginning June 1, I shall de- 
vote halfof my time to teaching 
criminology end penology at the 
University of Mississippi, and 
the other half to conducting 
administrative and theoretical 
research on the Mississippi cor- 
rection system and related pro- 
blems and aiding through 
speeches, consultation, and re- 
search the development of a pro- 
fessionally oriented correctional 
system in Mississippi." 


Carroll Taylor, Acting Director 
Of Classification end Hducaticn 
of the Commonwealthof Virginia, 
advises that a school for ii- 
literates is to be opened ct 
their: First Offenders Camp 
(State Convict Road Camp). 


Donald D. Brewer, Technical As- 
sistant, Corrective Services 
Branch, Navy Department states 
that the curricula of the Navel 


penal commands are undergoi.y 


considerable revision and that 
amore extended unit in personal 
adjustment and social education 
is contemplated. He has promiced 
a paper on the Navy educationel 
programs in disciplinary bar- 
racks for our next issue. 


* Herman ¥. Spector, our Secretary, prepared this for inclusion 


in this issue. 


NOTE: Education Index has also been sent @ copy of our Journal, 


ACROSS TRE DESK (Continued) 


Work Experience Training Frograms 
In Hducational and Corrective 
Institutions, Mimeographed Bul- 
letin #l,has just been released 
(March 1949) by the New York 
State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. The 
author is G. E. McGrew. He has 
been asked to give usan author's 
abstract for the next issue of 
our Journal, 


Dr. Frederick C. Thorne,editor, 
Journal of Clinical Fsychology 
has an article ina recent issue 
of that journal on an analysis 
of attitudes which should be of 
interest to correctional educa- 
tors. 


The Columbia University Forum 
for the Study and Prevention of 
C>imé 
"Crime in Today's Society" on 
Sat.,May 7, 1949. Farticipants: 
Dr. Frederick MacCurdy, Prof. 
George Dession, Mr. Austin Mac 
Cormick, Dr. Alfred Kinsey, and 
Dr. David Abrahamsen. Registra- 
tion fee: $2.00. Apply to: 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Columbia University, New York 
27, New York. 


Geaduate courses in correctional 
and penal administration, crime 
delinquency, and probation and 
parole have been offered by New 
York University this past year. 
Ta3 program is under the super- 
vision of Dr. Paul W. Tappan. 
The following correctional spe- 
cialists are serving as guest 
lecturers and forum leaders: 
Hon. Henrietta Additon, Hon. San- 
ford Bates, Hon. James V. Ben- 
nett, Mr. Edward R. Cass, Dr. 
Glenn M. Kendall, Dr. Robert M. 


to conduct a forum 
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Lindner, Hon. Hdward J, Lukas, 
Vr. Austin MacCormick, Dr. Wal- 
ter M. WalYack, and Mr. Robert 
J. Wright. 


The 1948 Directory of the Amer- 
lcan Psychological Association 
is available at a cost of $3.00. 
(1515 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Northwest, Washington 5, D.C.) 


Two__interesting free pamphlets 
are: | "Adult ucation Ideas,” 
from Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. and, "Vocational 
ucation News," McGraw Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, Both are free. 


"Protecting our Children from 
Criminal Careers," by John R. 
Ellingson, New York: Prentice-- 
Hall, $5.00, describes the Youth 
Authority Programs now employed 
by four states: California, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Mass- 
achusetts. 


Classroom television moved from 
the realm of the theoretical to 
at least the experimental a3 
approximately 2000 school pupil; 
in Asbury Park, N. J. witnessei 
the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent on a 63 square foot tele- 
vision screen in a school audi- 
torium, 


"Current Trendsin Clinical Psy- 
chology" by Combs, et al, is a 
monograph "devoted to a discus- 
Sion of the differences between 
directive and non-directive 
techniques in therapy and to the 
uses of group psychotherapy and 
psychodrama as illustrated by 
its adherents. 62 pp. $1.50, 


ACROSS TFE DUSF (Continued) 


New York Academy of Sciences, 
Central Fark West at 79th St., 
New York 24, New York. 


Several interesting films for 

in-service training can be ob- 
tained from the British Informa- 
tion Services, %O Rockefeller 
Flaza, New York 20, N. Y. There 
is a small fee for each. Child- 
ren on Trial (62 minutes) and 
Fnelish Criminal Justice (22 
minutes) are the titles. 


Young America Films,18 E. 41st, 
New York 17, N. Y. offers a new 
series of five filmstrips: The 
Slidefilm in Teachine,The Large 
City Audio-Visual Aids Oreani- 
zation, The Small City Audio- 
Visual Aids Department, The Col- 


lege Audio-Visual Center, and 
the County Audio-Visual Service 
Frogram. 


A__16mm__sound film, "The New 
Remington Electric DeLuxe Type- 
writer," 15 minutes, is avail- 
able from Remington Rand Inc. 
515 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 


A list of teaching aids can be 
obtained from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., School Service, 306 
Fourth Avenue, P. 0. Box 1017, 
Fittsburgh 30, Pa. The pamphlet 
lists charts, aids in science, 
radio aids, appliances, aids in 
agriculture and industrial arts, 
etc. 


CORRECTIONAL RFDUCATION 


Joseph Sanford 


f. correctional educaticnal program cannot be carried on in the 
sce“iolroom alone but must be integrated with the work of the shops, 
us > work of the maintenance details--in fact, with every phase and 
oy -ration of prison life and activity. To me, correctional educa- 
tion means every single contact made by the prisoner from morning 
until nicht, day in and day out, year in and year out, during the 


per of his incarceration. 


If these contacts are to be 


purposeful, the work of all de- 


ons channel--education--and the assumption by the prisoner of his 
normal place in the community life on release. One of the greatest 
challenges in the administration of a prison isto keep the prisoner 
well informed, abreast of the times, and able to cope with the so- 
ciety from which he came and to which he will return. 


@ 
: parcments of the institution must be coordinated and directed along 
‘ 
» 
| 


